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JOB, AN APPRECIATION. * 


T has been well remarked that were the Book of Job rightly 
understood, it would be seen to tower above every other 
poem, as the great pyramid of Egypt does above all other 
buildings. It is a work the splendor of which grows on the 
reader. Its greatness is not apparent at first, but the more it 
is studied the more wonderful it appears. When and by whom 
was it written? Who has the glory of having planted the 
grandest flower in the whole garden of literature? The ques- 
tion is of considerable interest. There is a talmudic tradition 
that Moses wrote the Book of Job during his sojourn in Midian. 


Modern criticism rejects the authority of the Talmud, but is 
unable to fix upon any satisfactory date for its composition. 
The fashionable notion is that it was written by some unknown 
poet after the Exile. Prof. Budde, of Strasburg, one of the 
most widely recognized authorities on the Book of Job, ina 
work recently published, has fixed the date about 4oo B. C. 
Leaving the multitude of recent conjectures, it may be an in- 
teresting inquiry to examine the book itself, laying aside bias 
either for or against Jewish tradition. 

We may put away from our judgment of a work so direct 
in its statements all suspicion of artifice to deceive the reader 
as to the period of its authorship. The book, in every part, 
bears the stamp of being an earnest, genuine utterance of the 
best thoughts of the writer and of the age in which he wrote, 
not an attempt at historic romance. Now, unless there is a 
very skilful effort to prevent it, almost every book bears some 


* A paper read at a meeting of the London Baptist Board and pub- 
lished by the unanimous request of the members present. — Ep. 
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marks by which its date may be discovered. And this is very 
evident in the Book of Job. 

The first point that strikes a critic is that dealing with re- 
ligious thought, the writer makes no reference to any develop- 
ment in the history of the Israelitish nation. The author shows 
no acquaintance with the bright visions of the prophets and 
their view of Divine procedure with suffering humanity. 
Dealing with the same problem, Job, in the evolution of 
thought, is centuries behind those brilliant penmen. There is 
not the slightest mention of the Temple ritual. No Jewof the 
age of Solomon could have represented a good man offering 
sacrifices in the home, as in the opening scene. The Psalms, 
many of which dealin afar more advanced method with the 
very questions of this book, were unknown to him. He shows 
no acquaintance whatever with the Mosaic dispensation. Surely 
the internal evidence derived from the notions of God and man 
found here brings the suggestion of an earlier date than that 
of the prophets, or Solomon, or David. The writer of this 
poem never speaks of God as merciful and long-suffering. 
The Lord who was sought by Job, preached by his friends, 
and spake out of the storm, was not the Lord of the Psalms. 
There is not one word in the book of His being a god of 
love. And yet in the discussion of the Divine dealings with 
men, this aspect of His character could not have been over- 
looked, had it been known. It would have . volved the problem 
atonce. God is here the God of Abraham, inflexibly right- 
eous; with mercy and benediction for a favored few, but 
showing no leadership or gentleness to men. The first men- 
tion of the love of God is found in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

And this view of its great antiquity —the view that its 
date is prior to the Exodus—is confirmed by the language. We 
need scarcely go to the original to see that we have here a 
very archaic work. There are probably two references to the 
destruction of the cities of the plain; there is not one to any 
incident at or during or later than the Exodus. One unex- 
pected feature of the book is that the author, desiring to give 
the portrait of a good man, goes outside the chosen race and 
finds one amongst the people of the nations without — an idea 
it is difficult to imagine being cherished by a Jew, especially 
by one of the post-exilic period, when the narrowest concep- 
tions prevailed. It is as inconceivable as to imagine that a 
Puritan trying to draw a saint would have made him a play 
actor. 
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The state of society represented in Job is patriarchial. 
Kings there were, but they were army generals of the most 
primitive type. The Goel, or blood avenger, was known. 
There was merchandise by caravans. The references to city 
life are of sieges and troubles like those in ancient Egyptian 
records. If the book was not written in pre-exodus times, it is 
one of the most successful romances known. Its allusions are 
all so correct, not a single suggestion of the manners of a later 
time appears. This is wonderful. Shakespeare could not so 
write. We all know how often he blundered into anachron- 
isms. In “Hamlet” the cannons are bid to speak centuries 
before gunpowder was invented; and in “Macbeth” clocks 
strike ages before clocks were known. Subsequent writers 
shows an acquaintance with the Book of Job. Echoes of it are 
heard in several parts of Scripture. The magnificent conception 
of “ Wisdom” in the Book of Proverbs appears to have found 
its seed-thought here. Jeremiah quoted it verbally. An exami- 
nation of the passage shows it is really too absurd to imagine 
that Job quoted from the prophet. The title given to the Most 
High is often an index to the date of a book. Here the 
writer, when speaking in his own person, uses the name by 
which God was revealed to Moses in the bush. But generally 
the speakers give the name by which He was known n the 
patriarchial age; not Jehovah, but Eloah or El Shaddi, God 
or the Almighty. 

And what is most remarkable, and has not yet received 
the attention it deserves, the whole book is thoroughly Egyp- 
tian. Every animal mentioned belonged to Egypt; some, 
such as the hippopotamus and crocodile, especially so. The 
same fact is true of the vegetation. The natural history is not 
that of Assyria or Chaldea, but of the valley of the Nile; 
although the scene is laid in the country east of the Jordan. 
Recent discoveries in ancient Egyptian literature cast side- 
lights on many passages formerly obscure. The poem belongs 
to" an age of books, but especially of rude inscriptions. The 
money is of patriarchal age. The musical instruments are 
those, and only those, found in Egyptian monuments. Still 
further, there are a number of lesser allusions which heiro- 
glyphic literature illustrates, such as the evident sanctity of 
monogamy ; the prominence given, in times of festivity, to the 
society of sisters; the formation of spirits under the waters ; 
the reference to men having to be weighed in a balance, so 
frequent in the “Book of the Dead”; the breaking in of 
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waters, sending streams on the fields, the waters drying up and 
passing away; and many others—of no evidence taken sep- 
arately— but which indicate that the book in every part is 
leavened with ideas distinctly Egyptian. Were there no tra- 
ditions of the author, were the question discussed purely on 
internal evidence, the conclusion would be forced upon any 
person acquainted with the literature of ancient Egypt that 
the Book of Job must have been written by one learned in the 
learning of the Egyptians. To adopt the theory that it was 
composed in Arabia in the fourth century B. C. is as difficult 
as it would be to assert that Chaucer’s “Canterbury Pilgrims” 
was written in China in the reign of King George IV. 

The references to Job by the Prophet Ezekiel and by the 
Apostle James lead to the belief that the work is founded on 
fact. The prophet represents the Lord God speaking of Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, as three men of eminent righteousness. To 
suppose that two were real and one fictitious indicates, like some 
other arguments to be met with, rather the desire to sustain a 
theory than to ascertain a fact. What should we think of a 
modern preacher who spoke of three such good men as Well- 
ington, Livingstone, and Pickwick? 

Whilst founded on fact, the poetic character is very mani- 
fest. This sublime poem, for such it is, has been called the 
Melchisedek of literature. It commences with a vision of un- 
seen interpenetrating the seen — not the least truthful portion 
of the book. This is not a dream of the poet, but a realization 
of the seer that in the near invisible mighty world of spirits 
beings are in contest for the souls of men. On the night be- 
fore our Lord suffered He gave to His disciples a glimpse of 
the world of spirits, and it was precisely that of the first and 
second chapters of the Book of Job. “Simon,” said He who 
knew all things, “Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have 
thee that he may sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not.” There is not here, as Professor Budde 
and Mr. Davidson say, a bet or wager between God and Satan, 
some old folk-lore about “Hiob” as they call the book; but 
the statement of a solemn fact, that whilst there is a power 
without us that worketh for righteousness, there is also a power 
without us that worketh for unrighteousness. Because a Sad- 
ducean age laughs at the idea, that is no reason why we should 
call in question the inspired instruction ; or imagine that be- 
cause our outward ears hear not the clash of swords, that we are 
not in the center of the mighty conflict of good and ill. Sneer 
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as frivolous souls may, true and earnest men feel that it must 
beso. This truth is given by the poet in a form exceedingly 
strange tous. ‘There was a day when the Sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also 
amongst them.” Now recent research in heiroglyphic litera- 
ture shows us that the idea is distinctly Egyptian. For ex- 
ample, in the 125th chapter of the “ Book of the Dead,” the 
Bible of ancient Egypt, a large number of superhuman beings, 
good and bad, gather together to watch the weighing of the 
heart of aman. In Egyptian the Divine beings are often called 
sons of Osiris or sons of Horus. Exegetes have been puzzled 
with regard to the origin of the name and conception of Satan 
here. They have searched in the wrong direction. Thename 
is similar to a Persian term, but the Satan of Job is not the 
Shatain of Persian Poetry. But he is the Sat, or Sut, or Set of 
Egyptian theology, the great antagonist of light. (The reader 
need scarcely be reminded that neither N nor vowels count for 
much in eastern etymology.) He was the son of Seb and Nut, 
a hybrid of earth and heaven. In the grand poetry of ancient 
Egypt morning was the conflict of Horus and Set, light and 
darkness, when the latter was cast into the lake of fire, the 
roseate dawn. Set was the murderer of Osiris, or the victory 
at eventide of darkness over light. For ages Set was wor- 
shipped. King Meneptah was also called Meri-en-Seti, the 
beloved of Set. But about the eighteen or nineteenth dynas- 
ties, the supposed age of Moses, a religious fashion arose to 
condemn Set, and his name was erased from monuments. He 
was regarded as a fallen son of the gods. The 87th chapter of 
the “ Book of the Dead”’ has reference to a serpent Seta, or a 
son of the earth. The illustration to this chapter in the Ani 
papyrus is that of a serpent walking on human legs; in the 
Marriete papyrus, the serpent stands upright on the tip of its 
tail; and in the Turin papyrus it has a human head. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of the chapter: ‘‘I am the serpent Seta, 
whose years are many; I die and am born anew each day. I 
am the serpent Seta which dwelleth in the uttermost parts of 
earth ; I lay myself down; I restore myself; I renew myself the 
every day.” In chapter 125, where the deceased man enters 
the hall of double truth, he says in his entering hymn of praise, 
“Verily Set spake unto me the things which concern himself, 
and I said, ‘ Let the thought of the trial of the balance by thee 
be even within our hearts.’” Then in the famous negative 
confession, when addressing the assembled gods, as he comes 
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to No. 19 the deceased man says, “Hail, thou god, who art in 
the likeness of a serpent, who comest forth from the torture 
chamber, I have not committed adultery.” These quotations 
may suffice. In the days of Moses there was in the Egyptian 
learning a serpent god, the principle of darkness, who was 
falling into disgrace, whose home was in torture, and who 
took part in the trial of men. Thus as we open the Book of 
Job we find a poetic fancy indeed, but as certainly a glimpse 
of an eternal truth. And the canvas of the picture is Egyp- 
tian. 


Returning to the scene, we find the wealthy and respected 
Job plunged into a series of troubles, and eventually smitten 
with a dire disease. In his sorrow, three old friends pay him a 
visit of condolence. Their names and dwelling-places are 
stated with unnecessary minuteness, unless they were actual 
men and not fictitious characters. Either the men were 
known at the time the book was written, or the descriptions 
are disingenuous and inartistic. Then the poetry commences, 
and continues with twenty-one speeches—three sevens. The 
friends came to comfort; they meant well, but Satan influenced 
and they but made matters worse. There was first seven 
days’ silence. Then Job began with a curse on the day in 
which he was born. “Why could he not have stayed in the 
realm of unborn babes and been at rest with kings and coun- 
counsellors of the earth who built for themselves pyramids?” 
So Ewaldtranslates. This idea of an invisible realm of children 
unborn, and great ones who have passed away, is distinctly 
Egyptian. The contention begins: Eliphas, the oldest, pro- 
tests against Job’s murmuring as though his trials were 
undeserved, and in a supposed vision of high poetic beauty 
asks the question: “Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his maker?” Job, in reply, 


gives a finely sustained figure of a brook drying up, to which 
he compares the consolation of his friends: 


‘*My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
And as the channel of brooks they pass away ; 
Which are black — by reason of ice, 
And wherein the snow hideth itself : 
What time they wax warm they vanish : 
When it is hot they are consumed out of their place. 
The caravans that travel by the way of them turn aside ; 
They go up into the waste and perish. 
The caravans of Tema looked, 
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The companies of Sheba waited for them. 
They were ashamed because they had hoped ; 
They came thither, and were confounded. 
For now ye are nothing. 


What a world-wide picture of the stream of human com- 
fort, now flowing, now frozen, now dried up. So it came to 
pass with Job. Bilad then speaks, and his words were cold as 
a frozen brooklet. His hard assertion is that God will not cast 
away a perfect man. Job, in replying, asserts his confidence 
in God’s greatness and justice; but, nevertheless, remon- 
strates against Almighty power, and cannot help crying unto 
God to be let alone. The third friend, Zophar, replies some- 
what petulantly and reproachfully, but says finely: 


“ Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty with perfection ? 
It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do? 


Deeper than Sheol ; what canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
And broader than the sea.” 


Job is touched deeply, even irritated by such treatment. 
He replies with satire: 


‘‘No doubt ye are the people, 
And wisdom will die with you.” 


He calls their memorable sayings “ proverbs of ashes, and 
bids them hold their peace, and then gives perhaps the most 
sublime utterance of faith that ever came from human pen or 
lips: 

‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him : 
But I will maintain my own ways before him” — 


and utters a description of human life of delicate pathos, so 
well known at funeral occasions, commencing “ Man that is 
born of a woman.” 

Then comes the second series, another set of seven 
speeches in which the argument grows more and more en- 
tangled. Job is thoroughly beaten down: 


“T have heard many such things. 
Miserable comforters are ye all.” 


But it is just when most crushed, when from this brave soul 
comes the cry, “ Have pity upon me, O ye my friends, for the 
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hand of God hath touched me,” that he gives utterance to the 
one universal faith of God’s elect in every age : 


‘« I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that He shail stand up at the last upon the earth : 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my fiesh shall I see God : 
Whom I shall see for myself, 


And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 


Wedded by Handel to a melody of unsurpassed beauty, 
this abides to the present day the lovliest song of the church 
onearth. Weall know a few of the hundred-fold variations of 
the translation of this wonderful passage, but the true mean- 
ing is probably as well expressed in our old version as in any 
other. The grand idea remains in every honest translation. 
It is a faith in a God or a Redeemer, with a glorious hope for 
the future. Zophar speaks a second time, but can add nothing 
fresh. The third speech of Eliphas is a fierce call to repent- 
ance, but without tenderness. His accusations are bitter and 
false, yet in this fashion he urges Job to return to the Al- 
mighty and so find peace, and then all will be well. The 
sufferer naturally finds this the bitterest of all, and, turning 
away from his friends, cries to God in the grand spiritual 
aspiration : 


‘* Oh, that I knew where I might find him, 
That I might come even to His seat ! 
I would order my cause before Him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 
I would know the words which he would answer me, 
And understand what he would say unto me.” 


Bildad again speaks, but harping on the same string : “ How 
can man be justified with God?” 

Zophar does not venture on a third address, and Job is left 
master of the field, having borne down all his adversaries. 
The brook of human comfort has dried up, and like the bed of 
a mountain torrent, left nothing but hard and arid stones. 
These good men, completely silenced, had nothing more to say. 
A long monologue by Job follows, in which came visions of 
the past days of peace and prosperity. The twenty-ninth 
chapter has been admired in every age. The beautiful de- 
scription of a good chief in primitive times has an indescribable 
charm: 
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**I delivered the poor that cried. 
The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 
The blessing of Him that was ready to perish came upon me: 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
I put on rightousness, and it clothed me : 
My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame. 
I was a father to the needy : 
And the cause of Him that I knew not, I searched out.” 


This has been pointed out as showing a state of society of 
a later date. As a matter of fact, it is distinctly Egyptian. 
Amongst the recent discovery of Nile monuments is the epitaph 
of a chieftain of a date prior to Moses, who says: 


“Not a little child did I injure ; not a widow did I oppress ; not a 
herdsman did I ill-treat ; there was no beggar in my day ; no one starved 
in my time ; and when the years of famine came, I ploughed all the lands 
of the province to its northern and southern boundaries, feeding its inhab- 
itants and providing their food. There was no starving person in it, and I 
made the widow to be as though she possessed a husband.” 


Of another it is said: 


‘*He made no distinction between a stranger and those known to 
him. He was the father of the weak, the supporter of those who had no 
mother. Feared by the ill-doer, he protected the poor. He was the 


avenger of those whom a more powerful one had deprived of property. He 
was the husband of the widow, the refuge of the orphan.” 


The expression of Job, “I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was I to the lame,” almost seems taken from the “ Book of 
the Dead,” which speaks of being “Bread to the hungry, water 
to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, a refuge to him that is in 
want.” 


Then appears another character who completes the num- 
ber of speeches by taking the place of Zophar. He isintroduced 
to give a fresh aspect of the problem. Elihu is a youth of 
advanced views. He admits inferiority in age, but claims to be 
superior in knowledge and wisdom. Necessarily, the poet 
slightly changes his style, but in the main features it is the 
same. It would have been poor art not to have adopted some 
difference in giving the speech of this smart, but conceited 
youth. Elihu has often been the target for ingenious critical 
arrow shooting. From the genealogies of Genesis he appears 


to have been the brother of Abraham. Bede tells us of a 
Jewish tradition that he was Balaam. Some have advanced 
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the opinion that he was Satan in disguise. It used to be dog- 
matically asserted that he was the Son of God. The fashion 
to-day is to expel him as a later interpolation. The argu- 
ments advanced for these varied views are perhaps of nearly 
equal value. The one grand lesson of the book gains an addi- 
tional illustration by Elihu’s speech—that is, the worthlessness 
of hard argumentation to a soulin sorrow. The four friends 
were orthodox, but, like many orthodox people, they needed to 
be more orthopneumatic. It is good to be right in doctrine, it 
it is better to be right in spirit. Of what avail was it to tell 
Job, when every nerve of both soul and body was quivering 
with agony, “Behold, I will answer thee, in this thou art not 
just, for god is greater than man.” Elihu’s view of the Divine 
appears to be a little higher than that of the friends, but still 
that of a distant, unsympathetic God: “If thou hast sinned,. 
what doest thou against him? If thou be righteous, what 
givest thou to him?” It is possible that Job paid no attention,,. 
for repeatedly Elihu says: “Wherefore, Job, I pray thee, hear 
my speeches and harken to all my words”; and after a while 
he appears to get angry with Job, and complains of his “drink- 
ing up scorning like water,” and he addresses himself to the 
three friends. As he proceeds, a storm breaks over the scene. 
The description of its progress and how it affects the thought of 
the speaker is exceedingly beautiful. This has a great effect 
on the heart of Job, for God, who in divers manners spake to. 
men in past days, sometimes revealed Himself through nature. 
Job heard the Divine voice in the storm, and saw God. The 
speech given by Jehovah is just what you and I have listened 
to when He made our hearts soft to receive the sanctifying 
impression of the sublimities of His works. Still, Jehovah 
here is not the God of later times. He is the grand existent 
One of Egyptian mythology rather than of Hebrew tradition ; 
One ineffably glorious and great, far above the gods of the 
pantheon, to whom no temple is dedicated, whose name is un- 
known, but who is simply called Unnefer, He who is “The 
blessed One who exists,” corresponding with the Hebrew word 
Jehovah. But no revelation had come that His tender mercies 
are over all His works. He is the father of the rain and of the 
dew. In no higher sense is He the father of man. The de- 
scription of God’s greatness is very emphatically Egyptian. 
One important point should not be overlooked. To the 
Jew the horse was forbidden in battle. The war horse was a 
detestation. With the Egyptian it was the chief reliance in 
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war. Naturally a poet of Egyption culture would select the 
creature as a noble specimen of the Divine handiwork ; no Jew, 
especially of the post-exilic age, would dream of giving such an 
illustration as that which came from the mouth of God. The 
hippopotamus and crocodile were creatures of the Nile. Job 
meditates upon these. Not by a thought of Divine love and 
pardoning grace, but of irresistible might he is brought to 
’ self-distrust. Then lying low at the feet of God in dust and 
ashes he repents, with the repentence of self-abhorrence, and 
the great God becomes his friend. The Egyptian ideal of 
a good old age, as mentioned in several places, was 120 years. 
Job lived 140, and died full of days. 

The composition of the Book of Job is marked by unusual 
strength. It is a cataract of vigorous clear-cut sentences, 
coming for the most part in pairs or parallelisms. The rhythm 
is of thought, not of words. There is never a sign of weari- 
ness. When any expression of unusual importance is to be 
made it is accompanied by some lengthy piece of description 
well sustained. For instance, when Eliphas wishes to empha- 
size the question “Shall mortal man be more just than God?” 
he introduces with vivid description an apparition who asks it. 
In another place, the difficulty of finding wisdom is introduced 
by a long well-sustained account of mining operations. The 
contribution of this work to the current coin of our conversa- 
tion to-day is remarkable. It would be difficult to findjanother 
poem of equal length to which we owe so much. Such ex- 
pressions as “ Where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest,” or “Coming to the grave like a shock of 
corn fully ripe,” or “The moon walking in brightness,” or “He 
that hath clean hands groweth stronger and stronger,” and at 
least forty others which could be brought out, are unalloyed 
gold. It is a convincing evidence of its poetic excellence, that 
coming from the uttermost parts of the earth, and the utter- 
most ages of time, this poem should have laid so strong a hold 
on the expressions of our day. It is the fullest and sublimest 
view of natural theology that has ever appeared. As such it 
is most valuable, breathing as it does in every sentence the 
need of a fuller revelation of God to meet the needs of suffer- 
ing sinning men. 

The genuineness of the speech of Elihu has been admitted 
by some of the best critics, and rightly, for it is important to 
the full understanding of the work. Ifits internal glory is to be 
seen, it, like all poetry, must be entered not only by the granite 
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gateway of grammatical criticism, but by the trelissed portal 
of imagination. You must approach, not as a grubber of roots, 
but a gatherer of flowers. Elihu’s speech is needed for the com- 
pleteness of the poem —its omission leaves a gap. With rare 
skill, while rounding the argument with fresh thought taken 
from another point of view, it describes the storm by which 
the Almighty spoke to Job, bringing the argument to a close. 
As we read we see the large open tent on a hillside on the east 
of Jordan. There is Job, tall, powerfully built, with noble 
countenance and bushy black locks. He is crouching on the 
ground in agony, for some strange disease has covered him 
with boils. On one side sit three fine noble-hearted men, men 
of rank, well attired; they are quiet, having been completely 
silenced in the argument. On Job’s other side there has just 
entered a man of some standing. He is young, but has already 
gained much respect; he has more than ordinary mental 
power, holds advanced views with that confidence which some- 
times marks educated youth. He takes the place of Zophar, 
who declines to speak further. He fails to gain the attention 
of Job, and shows his annoyance by repeated requests to be 
heard, and even an accusation that Job is treating him with 
scorn. But Job’s thoughts were elsewhere—they were with 
God. Elihu insists on being heard, and at length appeals to 
the others present as “men of understanding.” As he proceeds 
a storm rises, and he weaves observations of its progress into 
his address. There is the patter of rain, the drops are seen, 
they increase, they pour down abundantly, the clouds gather: 
they are the tent of God, who carries in the firmament a sea of 
water; there is rumbling in the pavilion, with its cloud curtains 
and flashes of light. God’s hands are full of arrows of light- 
ning, each of which is skillfully aimed at its mark. Cattle are 
alarmed ; Elihu states that his heart trembles, and is moved 
out of its place; he calls on his hearers to listen to the voice of 
God. Lightning is flung out to the ends of the world, each flash 
succeeded by a roaring voice. Seven peals of thunder are 
heard, majestic and marvellous. Elihu continues to moralize, 
and says: “Great things doeth God which we cannot compre- 
hend.” Then, as is sometimes in the midst of a storm, there is 
snow; it soon changes to rain, then to showers of mighty rain. 
No one is able to work in the fields. Wild creatures fly to their 
coverts and remain in their dens. Then the breath of God 
becomes a shower of hail. Is it for correction? or for the 
benefit of the land? orin mercy? Let Job explain if he can. 
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Men gather their garments about them, for the wind is cold. 
Elihu asks; “ Dost thou know the balancing of the clouds?” 
“Why the garments warm thee?” Job answers not. A clear 
space of blue sky appears like amolten mirror. There is bright 
lightin the clouds. Thestorm has gone by. Elihu concludes: 
“Out of the north cometh golden splendour, God hath upon 
Him terrible majesty ; touching the Almighty, we cannot find 
Him out.” Or, as some translate, “we cannot discuss Him 
aright.” “He is excellent in power and in judgment, and 
plenteous justice He will not affect. Men do therefore fear 
Him. He regarded not any that are wise at heart. Then fol- 
lows the sublime conclusion, commencing: “The Lord answered 
Job out of the storm and said.” 


J. Hunt Cooke. 
London. 


AN EARLY MS. OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


S we have already stated, the second volume of the Ox- 
A yrhynchus Papyri, to be issued to subscribers of the 
Greco-Roman Branch for 1898-99, will consist mainly of docu- 
ments all written in the first century of the Christian era. But 
to these will be prefixed, as in the case of the first volume, a 
certain number of theological and literary fragments ; and this 
portion of the forthcoming book is already in the press, while 
considerable progress has been made with the rest since the 
return of Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt from Egypt last April. 

Among the theological pieces, that which will undoubtedly 
attract most attention is a portion of the gospel of St. John, 
written (like the Logia and the St. Matthew fragments) some 
time in the third century, and therefore about a hundred years 
before any of our previously known texts. It further resem- 
bles the Logia and the St. Matthew fragments in being written, 
not on a roll, but in book form. We are thus justified in affirm- 
ing that the fashion of writing in a book or codex, which has 
hitherto been assumed to date from the introduction of vellum 
as the material for fine editions, was the general custom for 
Christian literature from the earliest times, at least in Egypt. 

The Logta and the St. Matthew fragments consisted of 
single leaves. The new portion of St. John consists of a sheet 
of papyrus, folded to make two leaves, and written upon both 
sides. As the first leaf contains part of the first chapter of the 
Gospel, and the second leaf part of the twentieth chapter, it is 
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evident that we have here preserved to us one of the outer 
sheets of a large quire, within which must have been a num- 
ber of similar sheets to contain the intervening 18 chapters and 
a few more sheets outside for the rest of the book, including 
probably a title page. It is estimated that the whole must 
originally have consisted of about twenty-five sheets, or fifty 
pages. No similar book of such early date has come down to us. 

The handwriting is similar to that of the St. Matthew 
fragments, though somewhat better formed. Technically, it 
may be described as a small upright uncial of medium size, of 
informal semi-literary type. The usual contractions occur for 
words of theological import, such as God, Jesus, Christ, Spirit, 
etc. This is of importance; for if such contractions were 
familar in the third century, it isevident that their introduction 
must date from a period considerably earlier. In fact, itis not 
too much to infer that these contractions alone prove the ex- 
istence of a Christian literature in the beginning of the second 
century. 

Unfortunately, the sheet of papyrus is now in a very muti- 
lated condition. The outer edges of the two leaves have been 
broken away, so as leave only the beginnings and endings of 
lines on each alternate leaf. But what is thus left is quite 
sufficient to establish the character of the text; while from the 
number of letters that must have been contained in each line, 
it is possible in many cases to determine what the original 
reading was. Broadly, the text resembles that of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, with a few interesting variants of its own. 

J. 8. C. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


HE credit for the discoveries lately made is due to Signor 
Boni, a Venetian engineer and architect, who is animated 
by a passion for archeology in general, and the Forum in par- 
ticular. The means at his disposal were small, being only 5,000 
lire (less than £200), and when it is seen what Signor Boni has 
done for that amount, in conjunction with the fact that the 
gilt letters placed on the Pantheon during Signor Bacelli’s last 
term of office cost £300, it will be admitted that on the present 
occasion Italy has obtained good results at a cheap price and 
with an absence of jobbery. 
First of all, below the floor of the Temple of Vesta four 
brick walls were discovered (probably built in the time of 
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Hadrian), which form a kind of chamber. Searchers for mar- 
ble in the sixteenth century may have spoiled one of the walls. 
The chamber is supposed to have served as a depository for the 
ashes of the sacred fire, which were taken from the temple 
once a year. 

No discoveries, properly so called, were made on this site, 
which stands at the northwest corner of the house of the Ves- 
tals, but the inscribed frieze, with the capitals and bases of 
columns and pilasters were replaced in their original posi- 
tions. 

In the neighborhood of this monument the really impor- 
tant discoveries began. In front of the temple was a wall built 
of tufa. Between that wall and the hemicycle of the front 
wall of the temple was found the core of the base of the hon- 
orary column, which, after Cesar’s murder, was set up parenti 
patrie. This colmumn was built of the marble known as giallo 
antico. The core of the base is made of concrete formed with 
chips of giallo antico and of gray Carrara marble. The fact of 
this base being in concrete seems to show, according to some 
archeological authorities, that the fragments now found must 
be a reconstruction, and not the original one, as concrete was 
not used at the time of Julius Cesar. 

Several fragments of the reconstructed Temple of Julius 
Ceesar have been found in a retaining wall which forms a kind 
of embankment to that side of the Forum. They seem to have 
been built into the wall indiscriminately, as were also several 
pieces of the Bascilica Emilia. One of these fragments, nearly 
a cubic yard in size, is very finely decorated with a bull’s skull 
or boucranion. The wall or embankment in which these 
blocks have been found must be made up in great part of sim- 
ilarly interesting remains, but excavations have had to be 
suspended on account of a protest lodged with the Govern- 
ment by the dwellers in the wretched little houses which stand 
on the brow of the embankment itself. The only way out of 
the difficulty would be to have money enough to expropriate 
these tumble-down buildings and remove them. Here is a 
‘chance for wealthy archeologists to intervene, buy the wretched 
hovels and make a present of them to the archeological au- 
thorities. 


‘* Niger Lapis in Comitio locum funestum 
Significat ut ali Romuli morti destinatum,” 


wrote Festus, the commentator of the writings of Flaccus. 
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The Comitium was a kind of open-air lobby or Salle des Pas 
Perdus for the Roman Senate. Near the Comitium Signor 
Boni found a black stone, or rather a pavement of black mar- 


ble, three metres seventy-five centimetres by four metres in 
extent. The slabs of black stone are very thick. The pave- 
ment itself was protected by a curb of travertino, or ordinary 
Roman stone, and in the fourth or fifth century a marble fence 
was erected around the curb, which evidently implies that 
some tradition of sanctity hung about the spot. As the use of 
black marble for such purposes is most unusual, there can 
scarcely be any doubt that this black stone is what was called 
in the old days “The Tomb of Romulus.” The origin of the 
stone is still uncertain. In order to settle the question as to 
its geological classification Signor Boni has had one fragment 
polished —a process which has rendered it perfectly evident 
that the stone is marble. Whether it came from Greece or- 
from the Pyrenees is uncertain, but in many chateaux in Sa- 
voy there are to be seen chimney-pieces made of marble. 
from a quarry in the Savoy Alps of precisely similar black 
marble, with veins arranged in exactly the same way, except 
that they were yellow in color instead of being white like the 
veins of the “ Niger Lapis.” Explorations are being carefully 
made under the Niger Lapis in the Forum, and Signor Boni 
is convinced that constructions of some kind exist beneath it. 
What they are is not yet certain, but we shall know before 
long. Quite close to the Niger Lapis have been found numer- 
ous medizval wells, which are being pumped out. These wells. 
are lined with fragments of marble, much of it ninth-century 
work, probably taken from the original Church of Sergio and 
Bacco. These wells show how short the supply or water must 
have been in medizval Rome. The Tiber was putrid, the 
aqueducts had been cut, and wells were sunk close to the Cloaca. 
Maxima, the main sewer of Rome. 

During the operations in the Forum a road which bounded 
the north side of the Forum has been laid bare. This road was 
known to exist, but had never been exposed. Signor Boni is. 
inclined to think that it is the original Via Sacra, and that its 
discovery will necessitate important modifications in the topog- 
raphy of the Forum. 

In addition to these important discoveries much work has 
been done. The basement of the Temple of Saturn has been 
strengthened with iron bars, which were much needed. One 


of the fourth-century honorary columns has been set up again, 
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and another one will soon be erected. The opening into the 
Cloaca Maxima has very wisely been closed. The entrance to 
the Forum has been changed, and in future visitors will no 
longer descend over the platform of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, as has been their path for many years, but will go 
down a new staircase on to the Vicus Tuscus—that street 
where the Etruscan merchants had their shops and sold incense, 
looking-glasses and dainties, wrapping up their wares — ac- 
cording to Horace — with the verses of the minor poets. The 
Church of Saints Cosmas and Damian, originally the Temple 
of Romulus, will be redeemed, restored to its original form, 
and probably used as a small museum. 


Excavations are still in progress, and further discoveries 
are anticipated. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE work Tell Zakariyeh has been completed. Fifty- 
six days were spent upon that mound. More inscribed 
objects have been found there in that time than during all the 
work of four years at Lachish, and they have been equally 


ancient. A number of small objects found in the last week of 
the work will be described in the next Statement. 

Dr. Bliss has begun work on Tell-el-Safi, supposed to be 
Gath. He has had the benefit of a visit from General Sir 
Charles Wilson, who gave valuable advice. 

The fruits of the new work are already visible in casts. 
The first one to be made is that of a head, like one which came 
to view through a friend of mine in 1892, and which came from 
Anata (Anathoth). That head was reproduced in a cast, and 
many have been sold. It bears a word of three letters, which 
has been much discussed. A similar head, with the same in- 
scription, has been found by Dr. Bliss, and casts of it can be 


obtained for thirty cents, which is also the price of the other. 
I have also received a cast of a human figure with an animal 
head surmounted by a disk, apparently Egyptian, also from 
Zakariyeh. This will be sent for fifteen cents. 

The second volume of the new Bible Dictionary, covering 
“Feign” to “Kinsman,” is a marvel of the bookmaker’s art, 
and contains many articles of the first importance, such as 
Flood, Food, Galilee, Genealogy, Genesis, God, Gospel, Hexa- 


teuch, Incarnation, Isaiah, Israel, Jeremiah, Jerusalem, Jesus 
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Christ, Job, Gospel of John, Jonah, Joshua and Judges. Emi- 
nent names are appended to most of the articles. The negative 
attitude of biblical scholarship is of course apparent, although 
some articles have a respectful tone. In “Hexateuch” we 
find as the first heading, “‘many unnecessary repititions,” and 
the second is “frequent discrepancies and inconsistencies,” 
and the third is “want of continuity and order in the narra- 
tive,” as if the writer were attacking the Scripture in the 
Ingersollian spirit rather than studying it. Such expressions 
as “mere variants of the same story,” “so many traditions and 
stories attached themselves to Abraham and Moses,” show the 
writer's destructive animus, and it is painful to think that this 
English clergyman has solemnly declared his belief in the 
truth of Scripture in his ordination vows. 

Of minor geographical criticisms a single one is offered as 
a specimen of those which present themselves to the studious 
reader. The occurrence of the name “Moriah” in Genesis 
xxii is “very suspicious,” because “it could not have taken 
three days to get from Beersheba to Jerusalem.” Therefore 
it is concluded that “a reviser with southern propensities ‘al- 
tered’ the record.” Now what is the distance from Beersheba 
to Jerusalem? From fifty to sixty miles. Thomson, in “The 
Land and Book,” considers this very question, and holds that 
the arrival at Moriah on the third day is exactly appropriate 
to the distance ; and Tristram says, “travelling at the ordinary 
rate of the country, Jerusalem would just be reached on the 
third day from Beersheba” ; and so Harper calls it “a good three 
day’s travel”; and I know of no traveller who, moving at ordi- 
nary speed, has not been three days upon the road. This 
being so, what becomes of all that is built upon the hypothesis 
that “it could not have taken three days to get from Beersheba 
to Jerusalem”? What is wanted among biblical students now 
is really a more thoroughly scientific spirit, free from dogma- 
tism with its rash assertions of all kinds. 


A new edition of the collétype reproduction of the Contur 
map has been made, more fully colored. It will be sent for 
fifty cents, while the price to close out the earlier lot will be 
forty. 

A reduction of prices has been made on the maps, and I 
shall be glad to give information to any one intending to pur- 
chase. As the prices vary for sheets, and the various forms of 
mounting, it is not easy to state them here. 
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The Archir fiir Religtonswissenschaft, Vol. Il, Part 1, con- 
tains a communication by Prof. Zimmern concerning the 
coincidence of the expressions for “bread of life” or “food of 
life” and “ water of life,” in the Babylonian inscriptions and in 
the Bible. The author discusses especially the myth’of Adapa 
preserved in a tablet from Tell-el-Amarna, as well as in a frag- 
ment in the Kouyunjik collection, and compares it with 
passages in Genesis, Job and Ezra. This communication is a 
new proof of the importance of the recent finds in Egypt and 
Assyria for the study of the Old and New Testaments, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Professor Petrie has returned to England and has begun 
his lectures at University College. He has, of course, a good 
deal to say about the origin of the Egyptian people, and finds 
in some of the late discoveries a confirmation of the theories 
expressed by him some years back. He follows De Morgan 
and others in attributing the beginnings of the Egyptian civil- 
ization (as known to the Greeks) to Mesopotamian influence, as 
instances of which he quotes the use of seal cylinders, the em- 


ployment of the Babylonian measures of length, and the ap- 
pearance of sun-burned bricks in the oldest monuments yet 
discovered. He thinks that the conquering race who brought 
this civilization with them came from the Red Sea, and that 
the three colossal statues of the god Min, found by him at 
Koptos, at the end of the Red Sea road, are perhaps their ear- 
hiest documents. 
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Nor is he less positive as to the race which these invaders 
conquered. The predynastic Egyptians were, he says, Lybians 
of the same type as the general Lybian population of North 
Africa, although there may have been some intermixture of 
negro blood a long way back. These Libyans had also a rela- 
tively high civilization of their own, including an elementary 
system of sign-writing quite different to the hieroglyphics, 
traces of which remained to a very late date. ‘They had also 
much greater mechanical skill than the invaders, though a 
lower sense of art, and it is to the union of their mechanical 
knowledge with the artistic powers of the conquerors that he 
attributes the wonderful constructions of the ancient empire. 

However this may be, there can hardly be any doubt that 
the race which produced the first Pharaoh was originally a 
maratime people. In the huge animal pantheon of historic 
Egypt the fish held a very small and undistinguished place. 
Yet in the royal tombs recently discovered by M. Amélineau, 
and M. de Morgan, the fish is very much to the fore. The 
hieroglyphic sign used for the name of the king who has been 
called—but probably was not—Menes, is that of a fish, and a 
quantity of ivory and slate fish were found in the tomb. So, 
at Abydos, M. Amélineau not only found many votive offerings 
in the form of fishes, but discovered that the provisions buried 
with the dead kings for their use in the next world consisted 
almost entirely of fish and vegetables. At Hieracoupolis, too, 
the sign—in this case almost certainly a totem—of the king 
whose name had been read Nar-mer is a fish, and curiously 
enough a catfish, one of the last animals that an artistic race 
would have been supposed to deify. All of which points to the 
fact that the earliest Pharaohs were drawn from a fish-eating 
people, who must at one time have lived in a country bordered 
by the sea. And this sea was probably the Persian Gulf. 


On the walls of a room in the great Temple of Karnac, at 
Thebes, there are, perhaps, the earliest art records of plants 
existing in the world to-day. A series of exquisite carvings 
or sculptures adorn the walls, and these are representations of 
foreign plants collected and brought home by Thothmes III, 
on his triumphant return from a campaign in Arabia. These 
sculptured records show not only in the natural aspect of plant 
or tree, but leaves and flowers; fruits or seedpots are shown 
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separately, as in our modern botanical works of to-day. Prof. 
W. Flinders Petrie has taken casts and photographs of these 
records, and some of these may be seen in the museum at 
Cairo, in the British Museum, and elsewhere. These sculpt- 
ured pictures, for some were colored originally, must not be 
confounded with the actual dried specimens of Egyptian gar- 
den and wild plants that have been found preserved in the 
mummy wrappings of Ahmes I, Rameses II, and other great 
men, and in the graves discovered at Dalschur, Sakkara and 
Deir el Bahara. These actual flowers consisted of blue and 
white lotus, poppies, narcissus, grasses, palms, clover, barley, 
juniper and other plants which grew and flourished at least 
two thousand years before our Saviour was born at Bethlehem! 
Samples of these actual flowers, as used in the funeral wreaths 
of Egypt four thousand years ago, may be seen in the museum 
at Cairo, as well as in the British Museum, and at Kew. 


One of the most interesting discoveries of late is that of the 
tomb of Esther and Mordecai, in Hamedan, Persia. The in- 
scriptions on the scarcophagi and the tomb have been deciphered 
and translated, and, it is said, prove conclusively its identity. 
The importance of this discovery is principally due to the fact 
that certain writers have tried to discredit the Biblical story, 
in whose commemoration the festival of Purim is celebrated 
annually. The /uedische Tageblatt, in a description of the 
tomb, states that it is sixty feet high, and evidently has re- 
ceived additions at various periods. The entrance which is to 
the left of the centre, leads to an outer passage, which contains 
on one side the memorial of some ancient sage, and on the 
other that of a physician, with a stand bearing lamps in front 
of each. A wall separates the sacred part from the outer sec- 
tions, at whose western end a door leads to the principal 
sepulchre. To the right is Mordecai’s tomb, and to the left 
Esther’s. A corridor between the graves forms a passage for 
the pilgrims to the shrine. A scroll of the Mosaic law was 
found preserved in a niche, and an ostrich egg suspended from 
the dome, the latter being the custom in all Persian tombs. 


The Monist, Vol. 1X, No. 3, contains The Primitive Inhab- 
itants of Europe, G. Sergi; Yaveh and Manitou, Paul Carns. 
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We learn from Professor Hilprecht's letter tothe Sunday 
School Times that in Babylonia the first seven weeks of exca- 
vation, up to April 1, have been very satisfactory. On the 
advice of the Philadelphia committee, new trenches were 
opened by Mr. Haynes on the southern side of the ancient 
city proper, which so far yielded more than twelve hundred 
inscribed cuneiform tablets and fragments, four fine inscribed 
steles of baked clay, several fragments of a large unbaked clay 
cylinder, a number of seal cylinders, nine bronze cups, mirrors 
and bowles, among the latter one of exceptionally beautiful 
form and ornamentation, and a large number of nose, ear and 
finger rings, anklets, bracelets, beads, etc., of silver bronze and 
stone. Many specimens of the excavated vases and jewelry 
were taken from the tombs, one hundred and fifty-three of 
which were opened and examined during these seven weeks. 

Both the Imperial Ottoman Museum and (through the 
generosity of the Sultan and the efforts of the present writer 
in Constantinople) the University Museum in Philadelphia, 
being well supplied with representative sarcophagi and burial 
urns from Nippur, only such sarcophagi will be prepared for 
transportation in future as form an important link in the 
history of Babylonian burial customs and are important for 
archeological research. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology, Vol. XXI, Part 5: Notes on Scarabs, G. W. Fraser, 
three plates; A New Babylonian King of the Period of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, T. G. Pinches, plate; Major Mockler 
Ferryman’s Tablet giving the Names of the Temple Overseers, 
plate, T. G. Pinches; An Interesting Cylinder, Seal, T. G. 
Pinches; Notes—Cylinder of Pepi I—Palmyrene Inscriptions— 
The Official Title Lu-su-pa-mes—Ashteroth —Karnaim —The 
Biblical Account of Sennacharib’s Murder — Sketch of an En- 
graved Shell, The Land of Cabul. 


An English archeologist, Mr. Phillips, has offered Signor 
Baccelli, the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, the sum of 
$12,500 for the carrying out of investigations in the Forum. 
The money will be largely used in expropriating the houses 
now standing about the ruins of the Basilica. 
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Professor Steindorff, of the University of Leipsic, writes 
to the editor of the Sunday School Times that “the hot season 
having set in in Egypt, all excavations have been suspended. 
Attention is called to an exploring tour undertaken by Mr. 
von Griinau, a young German officer, during December and 
January. He went to Siwah, the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, sit- 
uated to the west of Egypt, in the Libyan desert, which for 
several years no European traveler had visited. This expedi- 
tion was very successful, although the explorer found that 
only few remains exist in the buildings of the great temple of 
Ammon, in which once Alexander the Great was proclaimed 
a son of Zeus, and which about twenty-five years ago was still 
in a comparatively good condition. The ancient material has 
been used for building modern houses.” 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst who has been greatly interested in 
archeological research during the past few years, is founding 
amuseum of archeology for the University of California. 
She expects to undertake explorations in Egypt for the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania and California during the next five 
years. 


The deciphering of the inscription on a small pillar just 
dug up with other objects of interest from the Roman Forum 
will be watched with great interest. The archzologists are of 
opinion that the discovery will surpass in value anything that 
the Forum has yet delivered. If the news is corroborated that 
the inscription is in the Achzan language, which was spoken 
by the earliest Greek colonists of Massilia and Cuma, we may 
well believe the archeological value of the discovery. Men 
speaking the Achzan language came to South France as early 
as goo B.C. This particular relic is believed to be at least two 
centuries older, but the antiquity is still considerable enough 
to put most recent discoveries in Rome to the blush. 


The excavations now being made in the Roman Forum by 
order of Signor Bacelli, Minister of Public Instruction, have 
led to an interesting discovery. There has been found under 
the Lapis Niger, in the midst of a number of votive offerings, 
a cippus of tufa rock, remaining in its proper site, bearing a 
Latin inscription written in the most ancient Latin characters. 
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Explorations are proceeding rapidly in the Forum, Rome, 
and following upon the expropriation of the site of the Basilica 
7Emelia comes the good news that the ugly seventeenth cen- 
tury church of San Lorenzo, in Miranda, which has disfigured 
the beautiful Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, is to be taken 
away, so that the remains of the imposing temple will now be 
revealed in all their beauty. The columns are the largest of 
their kind in Rome, being fifty feet high and ten in number. 
The three large steps of the portico which descend to the Via 
Sacra have now been entirely cleared of rubbish, so that not 
only is the majestic flight of steps which led up to the temple 
actually seen for the first time for at least fourteen centuries, 
but the actual width of the Via Sacra in front of it is likewise 
for the first time actually made known. 





In answer to several inquiries, we would recommend 
Budge’s First Steps in Egyptian, 8vo. XVI and 322 pages, and 
sells for $2.50. The book comprises an introduction, stories, 
reading lessons and a glossary. Budge’s Egyptian Reading 
Book for Beginners contains a series of historical, funeral, 


moral, religious and mythological texts, printed in hieroglyphic 
characters, together with a transliteration and a complete vo- 
cabulary. 8vo. LVI and 584 pages. Theprice is $4.00. These 
two books, which are published at a moderate cost, will give 
the student a pretty good insight into the ancient Egyptian 
language. Renouf's Egyptian Grammar is out of print. 


The recent issue of the Bettrdge zur Assyriologie contains. 
an interesting paper by Dr. Marx, on the position of women in 
Babylonia, according to the cuneiform texts in the Babylonian 
contract tablets. As an appendix to it, Professor Delitzsch 
gives a transliteration and translation of six legal inscriptions 
preserved in the Kouyunjik collection, the text of which has 
been published in Vol. III of the Beitrage by Dr. Meissner. 


Three letters from Hammurabi to Sinidinnam, preserved at 
Constantinople, and his results of a collection of some of the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets, with the originals at Berlin and Gizeh, 
are contributed by Dr. Knudtzon. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
Pratt Institute. 

Buffalo, N.Y., Mrs. Donald Y. Leslie, 578 
Richmond Ave. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., Rob. J. Hubbard, Esq. 
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Hartford, Conn., Prof. Sam’! Hart, p.p. Providence, R. I., Prof. Wilfred H. 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns. Munro, L.H.D. 


Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, m.p., Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. James B, Ames. 


PH.D. Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, p.p. 
Middletown, Prof. J. G. Van Benschoten. Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry B. Emerson, 
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HONORARY SECRETARY, U. S. A 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 


SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classica) 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
‘ cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


Tue ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF Ecyrt. 
The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 


incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis, Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in an¢igues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Y. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. PartI. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25, 


X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri, Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 


XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh, Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B.C.) Price, $5.00. 


XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


i Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume III. ElBersheh. Part I. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten ofthe platesin colors. Price, 
-00. 
aaa Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblicai: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go’cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 


Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and'II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec~ 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 


tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archzological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. : 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
. mittee Zro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecyrpt Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 





